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riage and the establishment of the Egyptian priest- 
hood by the Ptolemies. Just as in Ireland the 
offspring of English fathers and Irish mothers be- 
came more patriotically Irish than the natives, and 
just as the recognition of the Roman Catholic 
Church in Ireland prevented union with the Eng- 
lish, so argues Dr. Mahaffy, the children of Greeks 
and of Egyptian women were far more native than 
foreign, and the restoration of the temples and the 
priests to their rights stereotyped the people as 
Egyptian in spite of Hellenic influences. 

Our information in regard to the life and thought 
of the "silver age" is derived mainly from Strabo, 
Dion Chrysostom and Plutarch, besides the papyri, 
inscriptions and excavated sites. The new chap- 
ter just summarized shows the oharacter of the 
author's treatment of Hellenism on its outskirts; 
for the centers of Greek culture the materials are 
much fuller and the picture all the more complete. 
The work is distinctly Dr. Mahaffy's own; his 
judgments are based on a first-hand study and sym- 
pathetic reading of the authors in the Graeco- 
Roman period who throw light on the life of these 
times. He has made greater use of ancient than 
modern books, for, while he may be charged with 
failing to take account of some of the literature and 
inscriptions that have appeared since the publication 
of the first edition, one is amazed at the extent of 
his knowledge and the intimacy of his acquaintance 
with postclassical Greek literature. Indeed, it is 
only fair to recognize our indebtedness to him for 
arousing a greater interest in the times after Aris- 
totle. 

The characteristics of the second edition are, in 
general, the same as those of the first, for there 
have been no radical changes. There are the same 
digressions, the same irrelevant remarks, the same 
lack of systematic arrangement of the accumulated 
material. Modern parallels to the events of ancient 
history figure with no less prominence than before, 
a practice which the author defends elsewhere as 
instructive and as showing "the modern, the essen- 
tially human, and therefore universal, features of 
the Hellenic race". Charles W. Peppler 

Emory College, Oxford, Georgia 



CORRESPONDENCE 

I have read with the greatest interest the descrip- 
tion given in your number of April n by Professor 
Wilson of the collection of classical antiquities ac- 
quired by him for Johns Hopkins University during 
his stay in Italy last year. We at Columbia have 
gradually within the past ten years or more been 
getting together a similar working collection, which 
— notwithstanding lack of adequate funds — already 
numbers many hundred specimens ; and the gradu- 
ate students will unite, I am sure, in declaring that 
they have received an impetus and inspiration in 



their work by being enabled to handle and study 
original objects happily preserved from the wreck 
of the past. "Of even greater importance" (than 
the large museum-collections), writes Professor 
Wilson, "is the smaller working collection of the 
University, which fulfills in rt general way the func- 
tions of a scientific laboratory. Nothing has more 
power to attract and hold the attention of students, 
to awaken and sustain their enthusiasm, than the 
constant presence of the tangible remains of an- 
tiquity, the actual work of Greek and Roman hands. 
To students who by daily contact have become 
familiar with these things and understand their sig- 
nificance, the men of old are real persons and clas- 
sical literature becomes the expression of a real 
life". 

I wholly agree with Professor Wilson in all that 
he says, but would carry the principle even farther 
than he. I would not confine such collections to 
our universities, but would extend them (of course 
to a lesser degree) to our colleges and high schools, 
in fact to all schools wherever the classical lan- 
guages are seriously taught. In the earlier years 
of classical teaching, certainly all insistence must 
be placed on grammatical drill a'nd correct transla- 
tion ; but should the school, or even the individual 
teacher, be in possession of, say, a coin of Caesar 
or of the Gauls, another that was in circulation 
during Cicero's consulship or in Vergil's day, a pret- 
ty silver denarius showing Aeneas carrying away 
the Palladium, with the little lulus dragging at his 
hand, or a Carthaginian copper with the caput acris 
equi — and pass them about among the class at the 
proper moment, he would quicken the interest of 
his boys and girls in the living past without in any 
way interrupting their necessary linguistic drill. And 
a few such objects of perfect authenticity are with- 
in the reach of anyone. 

It is my privilege to spend every summer in Rome 
where (without ever setting foot in an antiquity 
shop) I am brought constantly in touch with recent 
casual discoveries, and my opportunity for picking 
up at small expense all kinds of interesting objects 
proves a temptation too strong to resist. I do not 
refer here to objects of art or great value, for the 
Italian authorities put a ban on the exportation of 
these, but to the smaller things that illustrate an- 
cient life and history, just the things, in fact, that 
are useful for the purposes defined above. And at 
the risk of being dubbed "antiquity dealer" by the 
profane and unsympathetic, I have for some years 
past offered for sale, especially to colleges, schools 
and teachers, such things as I have acquired. I am 
delighted with the success of this my "missionary 
enterprise", which has led to the formation of small 
collections in numberless schools and colleges, es- 
pecially in the Middle West and New England 
States. A slight notice inserted by one of the 
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editors of the Classical Journal resulted in the dis- 
tribution of large numbers of Roman coins — a ver- 
itable 'scramble' it was — among teachers and pupils 
of Indiana and neighboring States, and I believe 
each piece will act as a little talisman to stimulate 
interest in the Classics. But the Eastern schools 
lag behind the West, and it is in the belief that 
many of your readers would welcome the oppor- 
tunity of getting a few illustrative specimens at a 
moderate cost that I venture to ask space in The 
Classical Weekly. I should be glad to correspond 
with anyone interested who will write to me at the 
address below. George N. Olcotc 

438 West 1 1 6th St., New York. 



Professor J. T. Allen, of the University of Cali- 
fornia, assures us that a freshman once translated 
is S?) y^pat Kf#6s &j» (Od.2.16) by "who was bent 
on the widow"! 



Miss Lydia M. Dame, of the Girls' High School, 
Brooklyn, supplies the following: 

Teacher: Give me two reasons why Dido is 
clothed in purple. 

Pupil : Well, it was the royal color, and she 
must have been in second mourning for Sychaeus. 



Professor Walter Dennison, of the University of 
Michigan, who is to be annual professor at the 
American School of Classical Studies at Rome in 
1908-1909, is planning to visit the battlefields of 
Caesar this coming summer, and takes pleasure in 
inviting any who wish to accompany him. The 
plan is to meet in Paris about July 20 and spend 
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perhaps three weeks on the excursion. He would 
be pleased to hear from any who wish to go. For 
further details see The Classical Journal for Feb- 
ruary last, p. 160; further announcements concern- 
ing the trip are promised in the May or the June 
number of the same Journal. 
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